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[From the Christian Observer. } 


ON TRUSTING IN GOD. 


There is a sonnet, in a collection of Italian poetry, by Murato- 
ri, which struck me, when I formerly read it, as eloquent and af- 
fecting.I donot recollect the words, and can give even the idea only 
imperfectly ; but it is something of this sort; “ Where shall I 
find a friend whose merits will meyer disappoint, and whose love 
never will forsake me? I have surveyed the world, and sought 
where my affections might repose. But some have forgotten me, 
some have proved faithless te my hopes, and some have been tarn 
from me my death. Oh my Saviour, theu remainest always true 
and for ever present with me !” 

The complaint of the poet expresses, perhaps, a little of the 
character which often belongs to persons of a very quick sensi- - 
bility ; it betrays a delicacy rather too refined, and a tone of feel- 
ing naturally somewhat disposed to sadness. Yet his sorrows 
were probably real; and the sentiment he utters, though slightly 
shaded with melancholy, is just, noble and affecting. Such is 
the imperfection of human characters, and such the uncertainty 
of earthly blessings, that few probably pass even through’a third 
part of life without witnessing the dissolution of some attachments 
which were once dear to them; and none certainly can advance 
toa mature age without being sensible of a pang still more severe 
in a long and awful separation from those they love. Yet, in all 
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our disappointments and sorrows, one Friend is still nearer to us, 
whose kindness is ever most wakeful when we most need it; who 
can neither forsake us from levity, nor be snatched away from us 
by death. 

It is indeed an unspezkable consolation. to every reflective and 
feeling mind, that, amidst all the changes and chances, the disap- 
pointments and vanities around us, there is One whois permanent 
and perfect. The idea of that awful Being, who is the Father of 
the Universe and the Centre of all excellence, is so congenial to 
the human mind, that, even if it were impossible to prove his ex- 
istence by reasonable inferences, I think we should be constrained 
to believe from a necessity of finding something to sustain us un- 
der the sense of our weakness. For sucha support, it is in vain 
that we look round upon each other. Every face is pale with the 
same fear; and the tongue of the wise, which should speak con- 
solation, is faultering with the confession of its own he)plessness. 
Take but God away, and the mighty vision around us is only a fe- 
verish dream ;—a short, irregular, incomprehensible drama, of 
which man is at once the feeble actor and unmeaning spectator, 
*‘ strutting his hour upon the stage,” and then vanishing for ever, 

But God, of his great goodness, has not suffered us to wander 
‘about in darkness. He has taught us, by the works of his provi- 
dence, and by the word of his Spirit, “ that he is, and that he isa 
‘rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” Nor is this all. To 
know indeed this alone, %ould have been an unspeakable privilege 
and blessing ; it is more than the wisest discerned clearly in an- 
cient days. But to us, the chosen seed, adopted and beloved in 
the Redeemer, God has revealed himself, not merely as the Ma- 
ker and Judge of the universe; nay, not simply as its generaj 
Guardian and Benefactor: He has taught us to regard him as a 
reconciled Father ; a watchful, tender and unfailing Friend. This 
is the character he has vouchsafed in mercy to assume ; to this 
blessed relation he invites us; a relation of dignity unrivalled, of 
jncomparable security, and ineffable happiness. He calls upon 

‘us to come to him with humble and thankful hearts ; to place our 
whole confidence in him ; to beilieve that he really loves us and 
act as if we believed it; to accept, as freely as he offers it, the 
gift of everlasting life ; and casting away together our sins and the 
our solicitude, to walk henceforth as children of a Parent who 
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can never fail them,—* heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ.” 
Surely I need not stop to qualify what has been,said. The God 
of purity can be approached only by the pure; and though all are 
freely addressed, they only may presume to trust in God as their 
Father, who have first learned to trust in Christ as their Sa- 
viour ; who have laid down the burden of their sins before the 
cross ; and received from their Redeemer, “ into an honest and 
good heart” the Spirit of sanctification. But leaving. the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ” (which, though, like other rudi 
ments, the foundation of all. knowledge, we ought not to be for- 
ever employed in laying afresh.) let usemploy a few moments in 
contemplating more nearly the duty which I have inscribed as a y- 
tle to this paper—the duty of trusting in God. 
Consider who it is that calls upon us to put our trust in him; 
“ God that made the earth, and all things that are therein.” In 
what language shall I presume to speak of him! The most extra- 
ordinary genius of modern times* never pronounced the awful 
name of God, without a pause. It isan idea which fills the mind 
at once, and which the highest natures will always contemplate 
with the profoundest reverence. As the most perfect optical in- 
struments, enabling us to extend on every side the range of our 
vision, only discover new worlds and celestial wonders bursting 
upon our view in every direction through the illimitable regions of 
space ; so when we contemplate the Deity, the most daring flight 
of imagination, the utmost comprehension of thought, instead 
of fathoming that mysterious and ineffable idea, are themselves 
lost in the survey of the unexhausted and inexhaustable riches 
that spread and multiply around them. To the dignity of sucha 
subject, no created being can possibly do justice. He is first; 
and last, and midst; “ that is, and that was, and that is to come.” 
He formed all things by his word ; he sustains and permeates the 
whole creation. Nothing is too vast for the controul of his do- 
minion ; nothing too little for the vigilance of his inspection. 
Let us endeavour to conceive whatever is supreme in power, com- 
prehensive in wisdom, perfect in purity, and enchanting in good- 
ness, and we shall present to ourselves, not indeed a living pic- 
ture of the Deity (for how could we support its lustre!) but a 
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faint and shaded image of-him, such as our mortal vision miay 
bear to contemplate. “ Lord, what is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him ; or the son of man, that thou regardest him *” 

It is worthy of remark, und perhaps no mean argument of the 
truth of revelation, that, of all the varied systems of religion 
which have prevailed in the world, the Jewish and Christian is that 
which has alone presented the one Supreme God, as the proper 
and direct object of worship, with any distinctness to the minds 
of its votaries. Paganism peopled every vale and mountain, ev- 
ery stream and forest, the air, the earth and the ocean, with tute- . 
lary intelligences ; but the great First Cause was unknown to the 
creeds of popular superstition, and was sought only in the schools 
of the philosophers In the Indian mythology (which indeed was 
the same in its origin,) a like peculiarity is observable. The Su- 
preme Being is never presented to the vulgar eye. Some more 
thoughtful disciple of Vyasa, in the shades of Benares, may in- 
quire into his nature, and adore him in secret ; but the poor Hin- 
doo is content to pay his homage to Surya, or Ganga, or Maria- 
taly, or some other of the numberless spiritual agents who preside 
over the objects of nature and classes of society, with limited 
powers and local jurisdictions. The like tendency of human na- 
ture to retire from the contemplation of a Being too great to be 
understoedby the careless,and too excellent to belovedby the sinful 
hasbeen manifest during many periods of the popish superstition, 


- andremains still visible in somedark corners of its dominions. The 


whole host of tanonised saints and martyrs owe their idolatrous 
pre-eminence to the same principle which planted Minerva at Sy- 
racuse, Diana at Kphesus, and Jupiter in the Capitol. Their 
jurisdiction too, like the deities of old, extends only over a lim- 
ited class of worshippers. Santo Rosalia is in high honour at Pal- 
ermo; but Santa Maria would be justly jealous, if she claimed 
any authority at Trapani. The patron saint of Catania has often 
arrested the fiery streams which burst from the sides of tna, 
but she works no miracles at Syracuse. 

I cannot help observing, also, that those bolder geniuses, who 
of late years have rejected Christianity as a dispensation unwor- 
thy of the wisdom and equity of God. have by ng means done 
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eredit to their own, more raional and simple, scheme of religion 
by sublimer delineations of the character of the Almighty, or the 
expression of a profounder reverence towards him. Mr. Hume’s 
language, in those parts of his Essays where he touches on the 
attributes of God, is very highly presumptuous: and his private 
correspondence was profane. Voltaire, a sincere Theist, in one 
of his lighter works, speaks of the moral government of the De- 
ity in terms of the most tnsolent and offensive levity. And so 
little tendency had his speculations to produce.an increased vene- 
ration towards the Author of all things, that neither his reproach- 
es nor his authority were. sufficient to prevent some of the most 
illustrious of his pupils from pushing his principles to the direct 
disavowal of a First cause. Both Diderot and Condorcet were 
atheists. The former, in one of his letters, says; ‘Ce pauvre 
Voltaire radote un peu. Il avouait autre jour qu’il croyait a 
Vetre du Dieu.” D’Alembert laboured pretty generally under 
the same imputation ; but La Harpe says in his letters, that he had 
frequently heard him (D’Alembert) say, “ que la probabilité etait 
pour le Theisme.” La prodadilité !~and is this all that a man 
possessed of so fine and profound a genius could discover of that 
August Being to whose bounty he owed the enjoyment of all his. 
distinguished faculties? 


Oh, star-eyed Science ! hast thou wandered there, 
To waft us home the lesson of despair ? 


It is impossible not te be struck at the vast superiority which 
the simplest among the faithful followers of Christ possesses, up- 
on these subjects over the great masters of modern wisdom. 
The utmost that D’Alembert could discover, or would.consent to. 
believe, was, that the presumption is in favour of the existence of 
a Deity. The true Christian, however little enlightened by secu- 
lar science, has learned not only to.clothe the idea of God with ev- 
ery attribute of intellectual and moral greatness, but.he even pre- 
sumes without fear to draw ddwn and appropriate,.as it were, to 
himself, the blessed object of his homage ;. to- believe, that He 
who fills the universe with his majesty disdains not to visit the 
meanest of his servants, to watch over him with paternal affection. 
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and solicitude, to listen to all his prayers, to regard his humblest 
wishes, to be present to the most secret sorrows and anxieties of 
his bosoin: “ He is about our path, and about our bed, and spi- 
eth out all our ways.”’ I will not say whether the creed of the 
disciple of Christ, or the disciple of Voltaire, be the most philo- 
sophical ; but I know which is the most sublime and most con- 
soling. 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 


ANECDOTE 
OF THE CELEBRATFD VOLNEY. 


The late Samuel Forrester Bancroft, Esq. accompanied Mr. 
Isaac Weld, jun. in his travels through North America, and the 
two Canadas, a very interesting narrative of which is published. 
As they were traversing one of the extensive lakes of the north- 
ern states in a vessel, on board of which was Volney, celebrated 
or rather notorious, for his atheistical principles, whieh he has 
so often avowed, a very heavy storm came on, insomuch that the 
vessel, which had struck repeatedly with great force, was expect- 
ed to go down every instant, the mast having gone by the board, 
the helm quite ungovernable, and consequently the whole scene 
exhibiting confusion and horror. There were many females, as 
well as male passengers on board, but no one exhibited such 
strong marks of fearful despair as Volney, throwing himself on 
the deck, now imploring, now imprecating the captain, and re- 
minding him, that he had engaged him to carry him safe to his 
destination, vainly threatening, in case any thing should happen. 
At last, however, as the probability of their being lost increased, 
this great mirror of nature, human or inhuman, began loading 
all the pockets of his coat, waistcoat, breeches, and every place he 
could think of, with dollars to the amount of some hundreds; and 
thus as he thought. was preparing to swim for his life, should 
the expected wreck take place. Mr. Bancroft remonstrated with 

him on the folly of such acts, saying, that he would sink like a 
’ piece of lead, with so great a weight on him ; and at length, as 
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he became so very noisy and unsteady as to impede the manage- 
ment of the ship, Mr. Bancroft pushed him down the hatchways. 
Volney soon came up again, having lightened himself of the dol- 
lars, and in the agony of his mind threw himself upon the deck, 
exclaiming, with uplifted hands and streaming eyes, “ O! mon 
Dieu; mon Dieu! qu’est-ce gue je ferai, qu’est-ce je ferai !" 
“ Oh! my God, my God, what shall I do? What shall I do?” 
This so surprized Bancroft, that notwithstang the moment did 
not well accord with flashes of humor, yet he could not refrain 
from addressing him, “ Eh bien ! Mons. Volney, vous avez donc 
un Dieua present.” “ Well; Mr: Volney, what; you have a 
God now.” To which Volney replied, with the most trembling 
anxiety, “ Oh! oui! oui !’? “ O, yes! O yes!” The ship, 
however, got safe, and Mr. Bancroft made every compauy which 
he went into echo with this anecdote of Volney’s acknowledge- 
ment of God. Volney for a considerable time was so hurt at his 
weakness, as he calls it, that ne was ashamed of showing himself 
m company at Philadelphia, &c. but afterwards, like a modern 
French philosopher, said, that those words escaped him in the 
instant of alarm, but had no meaning, and he again utterly re- 
nounced them. 


a ee 


From the “ Monthly Circular Letters, relative io the Mis- 
sions in India.” 


[Published at the Mission Press, Serampore. } 


MANNERS OF THE SHIKHS, 


COMMUNICATED IN A-LETTER TO BROTHER CHAMBERLAIN, 
FROM A FRIEND AT LUDHANA, IN THE SHIKH COUNTRY, 


The Hindoos, who form the bulk of the population in this dis- 
trict, seem to be infinitely less attached to their religion than the 
Hindoos of the other parts of the country, _I have observed no 
religious ceremonies among them, unless an annual washing in 
the Sutlege may deserve that name. They come hither in vast 
numbers for that purpose. This is the only opportunity I have 
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had of observing any peculiarity in their manners, which judging 
from this specimen, seem not to be refined. Men, women and 
children strip themselves perfectly naked, andl enter the water in 
a promiscuous ctowd. Though the water is not deep, the women, 
of whatever age, appear quite unembarrassed. After they have 
dabbled some time, they come forth, dress and return home, with 
a clear conscience, to begin a fresh score. 

The custom of burning women with the bodies of their hus- 
bands, does not extend here ; but the equally horrible custom of 
murdering the female infants‘is very common among the rajpoots 
and rajpoot Mussulmans,who are very numerous around this place. 
One of these fellows had béen induced, by the tears and entrea- 
ties of his wife, to spare the life of a daughter born to him.The 
girl grew up, and had arrived at the age of thirteen, but, unfor- 
tunately for her, had not been demanded in marriage by any one. 
The rajpoot began to apprehend the danger of her bringing dis- 
grace upon the family, and resolved to prevent it by putting the 
girl to death. Shortly after forming this atrocious design, he ei- 
ther overheard, or pretended to have overheard some of his neigh- 
bours talking of his daughter jn a way that tended to increase his 
fears, when, becoming outrageous, he rushed upon the poor girl 
and cut her head off. The native magistrate confined him for a 
year, and seized all his property. But this was only because the 
girl was marriageable ; infants are murdered with perfect impu- 
nity. The Shikhs seem to me, to differ little from their Hin- 
dooneighbours ; and where they do differ at all,it is not for thebet- 
ter. They seemto retainall the vice of their ancestors, and uponthis 
stock, ingraft some of their own.Among these, drunkenness stands 
prominent. Theyall drink spirits very freely, whentheycangetthem; 
and they are in common with all the other inhabitants,extremely ad- 
dicted to the ‘usé of opium, subzee and post. They have some- 
thing like cast-among them, and are divided into a number of 
tribes, some of which elaim precedence of others. The Sodee 
Sahib is the highest tribe, and the Rungretay. the lowest. . The 
person of the Sodee Sahib is held in high veneration. On the in- 
itiation of a convert, he must, though he were even a Bramin, 
drink some of the water in ) which he has previously washed the 
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¥eét of the Sotlee Sahib. After this he is regaled with some sweet- 
meats, and a copious dose of subzee.—-The Jubjee teaches the 
form of acreed ; he is directed to let his hair and beard grow ; 


‘to refrain from particular sorts of food ; and te avoid the smok- 
_ ing of a hooka, as he would avoid satan. A hog is not more for- 


midable to a Mussulman than a hodka to a Shikh. They are not 
so particular about their victuals as the Hindoos. They will cook 
them in one place and eat them in another, if if suit. their conve- 
neénience to do so. They eat mutton and fowls, but not fish ; and 
only one tribe (the Bhedkoot) eat the female of. sheep or goats. 
They do not slaughter the animal intended for food, by cutting the 
the throat, but by cutting off the head at a single cut with a sword. 

This manner of slaying animals is, I believe called Jhutka. - All 


’ the iribes may eat in one dish, except the Rungreta.—This tribe 


consists of converts from the lowest casts of Hindoos;. such as 


the Chamar, Bhungee, Doosad, &c. &c.—They are permitted to 


sit on the same carpet with even a Sodee Sahib; but are not allow- 
ed to eat with a man of any tribe but their own. The intermediate 
tfibes, that I have heard of, are the Kakur, the Bhedkoot, the 
Alloowaliya, the Ukalee, the Bedee, and the Nutherna Sing. 
This last consists of converts from the barbar tribe of Hindoos. 
The Bedee tribe are descendants of the family of Baba Nanuk, 
the founder of the Shikh faith ; and it seems strange, therefore, 
that they should not rank first—Those of the Ukalee tribe, have 
stronger marks of discrimination than any of the others. They 
claim and receive great privileges, one of which is an entire ex- 
emption from that decorum of conduct towards superiors, which 
is exacted from every one else. They claim all the wearing appa- 
rel of every Shikh, that dies, and also the dishes, &c. in which 
he used to eat. They are extremely profligate in their manners, 
almost constantly intoxicated, and of course, ready to enter on the 
most desperate undertaking. They are frequently employed as 
as$assins, and are seldom so unsuccessful as one of them has ‘late. 
ly been in his attempt on the life of Col. Ochtertony. They would 
go any distance to murder a man who should be known to have kill- 
eda cow or ahox. They consider a mission of this sort as meri- 
torioys as a Mussulman does a pilgrimage to Muka; and should 
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one of them be killed in the attempt, he would be considered as a 
martyr, and his memory would be cherished accordingly. 

The Shikh religion is more accommodating than that of the Hin- 
does. The most henious offence is expiated by making a feast for 
20 or 30 brethren. This feast consists of a kind of sweetmeats 
called kura, made of meal, ghee and sugar. This they are ex- 
tremely fond of ; and if the person giving the feast can prevail up- 
on one of his guests to eat so much that he shall die of repletion, 
he considers himselfas not only absolved from all his sins, but a 
most fortunate man. I was desirous to know what, in their opin- 
ion, was the greatest crime a Shikh could commit, and was inform- 
ed that it was the killing of a cow, even by accident, 

There is a Shikh priest here, who once a week reads a portion 
of their sacred writings, toa small congregation of ten or twelve 
of his own communion.—He told me that he reads and prays three 
hours every duy. Butthis, he says is an act of supererogation. 
There is no obligation on him to pray, unless perfectly disengag - 
ed from other business. “If I pray,” says he, “ it is well; if I 
do not pray, itisnot amiss.” I saw him some days ago in such a 
state as convinced me, that he had, that day at least, paid more at- 
tention to his bottle than to his book. 

The Mussulmen of this place have some of the exteriors of re- 
ligion ; but they have no truth, no honesty, no humanity. The 
Hindoos inform me that, previously to our coming hither, the 
Mussulmens were all notoriously robbers, and murderers of 
course. They are now restrained by the fear of the gibbet. They 
are superstitious, bigoted, and intolerant. One of them inform- 
edme that they used to amuse themselves in throwing bullock, 
blood upon, the doors of the Hindoos. Some time ago they seized 
an idol belonging to a Shikh, loaded it with contumely, and cast 
itintoa well.. The Shikh exclaimed Joudly against the, Mussul- 
mans, whom he called sacriligious wretches, and to. whom he gave 
his hearty malediction. They exulted over his distress, and 
tauntingly told him, ‘‘ We have thrown your god into a well; do 
you throw ours in if youcan. Whatastupid blockhead. you. must 
be to worship a god that can neither protect you nor himself.” 
Yet there are here the slirines of two Mussulman saints, .to.which 
these bigots pay adegree of veneration that falls little short of the 
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Shikh idvlatry.—There is a third shrine at a place called Juluddu- 
ra, about 20 miles from this, that is regarded with still greater 
veneration. The tomb is nine yards long, and the holy man is 
said to have been of that gigantic size, and to have surpassed all 
other saints as much in piety as in stature. Vast multitudes visit 
this tomb, in the hopes of engaging the good offices of Erma- 
um Nasir (for that was the name of this canonized Mahometan) 
who is said to be extremely bountiful to his petitioners. The 
boon solicited is always of a temporal nature, and if, by chance, 
one person in ten thousand have his wishes gratified, it keeps up 
uninmapaired the reputation of the holy relics. A small offering 
of cowries is made by every person who visits the tomb ; and this 
from some lacks of persons, amounts to a handsome perquisite 
for the Moojawir. This gentleman keeps an account of the most 
remarkable miracles, of which he has got a catologue as long as 
the pedigree of a Welsh nobleman. 


——_o— 
Extracts from the Life of the Marquis De Renty.—continued. 


His reverence of God often caused him to tremble and quake 
before his presence, “ Which,” said he “ continually appears pre- 
sent, and keeps me in exceeding awe, with a deep sense of his 
greatness and my own vileness.” 

He esteemed union with God as the perfection of Christians. 

He looked on holy men, as divine creatures, as lively images of 
God, formed to praise and love him to all eternity, as brothers and 
co-heirs of Jesus, purpled in his blood, and as Christ’s inheritance 
bought with the price of his life and a thousand pangs. He thought 
them, therefore, infinitely dear to Christ, and most tender- 
ly beloved by him. He propounded our Saviour as his grand ex- 
amplar, weighing the affection he showed to men; but his great 
exercise was to apply, and unite himself to our saviour, and from 
that union to derive all his motives and good works. In his in- 
ward temper and outward behaviour, he never scarcely took his 
eye from this divine copy. He well weighed what Christ Jesus 
delivered concerning love to man. Jesus said, ‘¢ This is my com- 
mandment, that ye love one another as I have loved you. A new 
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commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another, as I 
have ioved you ; by this shall all men know that you are my dis- 
ciples. Accordingly, De Renty determined to love his neighbor 
with the design and inclination of his pattern. Agreeably with 
this, he endeavoured in his conimerce with men, to give himself 


up as an instrument to God, to be guided by his hands in the as- 


sistance of others ; beseeching him to inspire him with his spirit 
of love.—-He consulted God in all doubts, begging him to instruct 
him; what, how, and when, he should act and speak for the good 
of his neighbor ; that in God and by him all might be done. 

‘De Renty looked upon God and Christ in everyman. He con- 
sidered, that they demanded succour of him. And he verily be- 
lieved that he was rendering assistance to:'God and Christ, while 
he was performing with all his might ; whatever was necessary for 
the soul or body of the least of his brethren. ‘The same thought 
should be in all, who would benefit their neighbour and not injure 
themselves.—“ I was naked, and ye clothed me; hungry and ye 
fed me; in prison and ye visited me; inasmuch,” said our Sa- 
viour, “ as ye have done it unto the least of these my brethren.’» 
He was continually doing all the good he could for God and man. 
He took on him all shapes, and condescended to any thing for the 
good of hisneighbor. He learned to make wicker-baskets, that 


he might teach some poor men how to make them for an emolu- 
ment.. 


—D+e-— 


ENJOYMENT OF GOD: 


Sir John Mason, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, being near 
his dissolution, and sensible he had but a short time to live ; upon 
his death-bed called for his clerk and steward, and delivered him- 
self to them to this purpose ; “ I haye seen five princes, and have 
been privy counsellor to four; I have seen the most remarkable 
observables in foreign parts, and have been present at most state 
transactions for thirty years together, and I have learned this after 
so many years experience, that seriousness is the greatest wis. 
dom, témperanice the best physic, a good conscience the best es- 
tate; and were I to live again, I would change the court fora 
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cloister, my privy counseller’s business for an hermit’s retirement, 
and the whole life I lived in the pelace, for one hour’s enjoyment 
of God in the chapel.” He concluded with saying, “ All things 
else do now forsake me besides my God, my duty, and my pray- 
ers.” " 


——eo 


OBITUARY. 


A few memoirs of the late brother Jonn W. Ten Brook, who 
departed to our Lord, in New-York, 30th April, 1813. 


Our late brother, John W. ‘Ten Brook, was born in this city, 
ad of May, 1787, and baptized soon after by the Rev. James Bink- 
by, who was at that time the minister of the church of the United 
Brethren here. His parents were attentive to educate him in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, the happy effects of which 
became more and more visible as he attained to years of under- 
standing. A work of grace commenced early upon his soul. In 
the days of his-youth he desired to become acquainted with his 
Creator, as the merciful Redeemer of lost men. His attendance 
in the house of God was regular, where he was always an atten. 
tive hearer; and was much edified, in particuiar, he used to say, 
by the discourses of the Rev. Mr. Bardill. He had pleasure in 
conversing on religious subjects, from a desire to profit thereby. 
and arrive at certainty with respect to divine truth, and such ex- 
periences especially as every true Christian must attain to. About 
three years since, he expressed a desire to prepare-himself for the 
work of the ministry, and went first with that view ¢o reside for 
some time in the Jersies, and afterwards to Nazdreth in Pennsyl- 
vania; but on account of fast declining health, he moved again 
to this city, and discontinued his studies. The glorious truths 
of the gospel had, by divine grace, become sweet and precious to 
his own soul; and it was his fervent wish to be spared to assist in 
making them known to others. But our gracious Lord had oth- 
er views with him, designing in the prime of his days to take 
him happily to himself. He became at length entirely resigned 
to His holy will with him, and as his weakness ingrensed, earn; 


. 
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estly desired to be soon at home with the Lord. On Thursday the 
15th ult. he partook of the holy sacrament for the last time, and 
with much emotion of heart: it was particularly gratifying to him, 
that the family then received it with him in his chamber, and that 
other dear friends were present. He afterwards expressed repeat- 
edly, his firm reliance on the mercy of God, his confidence that 
for the sake of the blood and merits of Christ all his sins were 
forgiven him, and tbat he had no fear of death. In this happy 
state of mind he breathed his last on Friday the 30th of April. On 
Sunday the 2d May, the day of his burial, he would exactly have 
completed his 26th year. After the usual service was read at the 
grave, our friend the Rev. Mr. Stanford made an appropriate ad- 
dress ; and, on the following Sunday, a Sermon in reference to 
his departure out of time, was delivered in the Brethren’s Church. 


AN ADDRESS 
delivered at the interment of 


MR. JOHN W. TEN BROOK. 


In the Moravian Grave-Yard, May 2d, 1813. 


Iz November last, the greater part of us now present, attend- 

ed the funeral of the Son of Mr. Henry Ten Brook, and witness- 
- ed his remains deposited in the grave. Now, another Son is laid 

in the dust ;—an affliction this which seldom falls to the common 
lot of parents. Still, we sorrow not as those who have no hope; 
but ; with confidence believe that our departed young friend was 
prepared for his great change. His last communication to me was, 
that, “ He had no doubt upon his mind concerning his hope in 
God; asa sinner he acknowledged Christ alone to be his Saviour. 
He had no fear of death ; and he believed that the Lord would not 
forsake him.” This confidence he retained to the last. 

May we not now conclude that, “ Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints!” Psm 116—15. 

These persons were sinners in themselves, and by nature the § 
children of wrath evenas others; but in the Scriptures, they art 
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said tobe * sanctified by God the Father.” Jude 1.—They have 
an interest in the death and sacrifice of Jesus Christ, who, “ By 
one offeting hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified.” 
Heb. 10. 14.—They are “ Beloved of God, called to be saints.” 
Rom. 1. 7. And, the personal change they experience is so great, 


' that the strongest figures are used to describe it. They are call- 


ed out of darkness into the marvellous light of the gospel. Their 
future character as saints is evinced by the temper of their mind ; 
texture of their heart; their devotedness to God ; their moder- 
ate attachment to the world; and their general deportment 
through the various scenes of life. 

But, it is appointed unto all men once to dic; and saints, as 
well as others must pass through this mortal change. They 
bring the seeds of corruption with them into the world. And, as 
fiesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God: it is neces- 
sary that they pass through the grave. Yet, to them, the nature 
of death is astonishingly altered! Death is disarmed of his sting, 
by the death of Christ. To them, he is no longer the king of 
terrors; but a friendly messenger to call them from scenes of 
sorrow, to the possession of immortality and glory. 

Christ, who is the resurrection and the life, now seated at the 
right hand of his Father in the highest heavens, shines upon con- 
quored death, so that the shadow alone remains for his saints to 
pass through.—However humiliating this mortal change to us, 
we know that the death of the saints is precious in the sight of 
the Lord. 

It mustbe so. They are his saints, indeed ! His eyes are up- 
on them, though passing through the vale. The light of God's 
countenance, the joys of salvation, and the arms of omnipotence 
supports them. Their deaih is the last finishing stroke of his 
work upon them in time, in order to their admissicn into his pre- 
sence in glory. How blessed are they, who die in the Lord! 

Permit me now, my fellow-sinners; you; who surround this 
grave, to solicit you to lay your hand upon your breast, and ask 
the important question, if the character of saint, be indeed your 
own? I pause, that you may seriously determine for yourselves. 
{n this you are deeply interested whether to live or to die. May 
we fly to the arms of that Redeemer who, “is able to save to the 
uttermost, all that come unto God by him!” Amen. : 
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POETRY. 
SELECTED POETRY. 
Be still and know that Iam God. Psalm xlvi. me 


Let me, thou sovereign Lord of all, 
Low at thy footstool humbly fall ; 
And, while I feel affliction’s rod, 
Be still and know that thou art God. 


When, or wherever thou shalt smite, 
V'll own thee kind, I’ll own thee right ; 
And, underneath the heaviest load, 

Be still and know that thou art God. 


Dost thou my earthly comforts stay, 
And take beloved ones away ; 

Yet will my soul revere the rod, 

Be still and know that thou art God. 


Then be my trials great or small, 
There’s suve a need’s be for them all ; 
Thus then thy dealings I'll applaud, 
Be still and know that thou art God. 


Let me not murmur nor repine, 
Under these trying strokes of thine ; 
But while I walk the mournful road, 
~Be still and know that thou art God. 


Still let this truth support my mind, 
Thou can’st not err nor be unkind ; - 
And thus may I improve the rod, 

Be still and know that thou art God. 


Thy love thou’lt make in heaven appear, 
In all I’ve borne or suffer’d here ; 

‘Let me till brought to that abode, 

Be still and know that thou art God. 


Then, when my happy soul shall rise 
, To joys and Jesus in the skies, 

I shallas ransom’d:by his b» tood, 

Forevet sing thou art my Ged. 











